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The island of Haiti used to have a very F pepe 
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the island. People tried to hide their animals, including voodoo priests who insisted 
that their blood was needed for sacrifices, but the slaughter was relentlens. ‘Th 
Peasants were devastated. The loss has been estimated at $600 million, but even 
toorse, the peasant way of life was also lost. Even crops suffered since there were n 


Pigs to till the soil with their r 
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on Churchill's friends was Lord Rootes, who was the oumer of the 


», a British car company that manufactured four makes. The top 
of the line was the Humber, a large car that wax not the equal of a Rolls-Royce 


but was nevertheless prestigious. Lord Rootes would occasionally visit the prime 


minister at Chartwell, Churehill’s country estate. 


On one of these visits, Lord Rootes arrived in a brand-new Humber estate 


Winston admired it and very much wanted ome for himself. He pri 
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posed a trade: 


exchange for a Humber, Lord Rootes might receive several of Churchill’ 


beloved pigs, his Large Whites. One wonders, was this a case of the gentleman 


farmer valuing his precious pigs so highly, or did his quest feel pressure to submit 


ingly to the offer of his very persuasive prime miniater? 
As it turns out, Lord Rootes actually had a farm, on which he raised priz 
nning cattle, so he was in a position to take delivery of Winston's pigs if he 


accepted the trade. An elderly man familiar with the Rootes farm has confirmed 


t there had indeed been Large Whites there at one time. So it seems that the 


prime minister received hiv Humber! 
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GAANDMA 


Patsy, a Vietnamese Potbellied pig, was so named because she had been born 
on St. Patrick’s Day. She was an elderly spinster sow, and in spite of her never 
having had offspring, she was affectionately known as Grandma, 

When the other breeding sows living in this private residence were weaning 
their piglets, the withdrawal of milk privileges was gradual and accompanied by 
loud complaints as the teats were denied to the piglets. At this point they would 
turn to old Grandma, who, recognizing their need, would roll over to expose 
her teats to the desperate little piglets. Obviously there was no milk, but the 
youngsters took comfort in the familiar experience. They had accepted the offer 
of what’s called a pacifier (known as a dummy in Britain)—in fact, a whole row 
of pacifiers. Patsy would then take on the role of parent, and visitors to the house 


would assume that this wrinkled old creature was indeed the mother. 
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t one extreme of breeding and raising pigs are the huge commercial operations that supply 
pork, ham, and bacon to supermarkets and to most restaurants. At the other extreme is the 


family with a miniature pig as a pet, the pig perhaps treated the same as a family dog and most 

certainly not destined for the dinner table. In the middle are independent farmers raising select 

heritage breeds for serious cooks and for chefs at high-end restaurants. And at a quite different 
extreme are wild, undomesticated species. 

It is believed that about 19 million years ago the ancestors of what are now the wild species of 
Africa and Southeast Asia split from the species that evolved into our domestic pigs. These prehistoric 
creatures appear in cave paintings, and those at Altamira are 30,000 years old. Humans first domesti- 
cated the Wild Boar a little more than 9,000 years ago in eastern Turkey, and somewhat later in China. 
This was at the dawn of agriculture, when some men turned from hunting to husbandry. Domestica- 
tion in Central Europe and Italy occurred even more recent ly, around 3,500 years ago, followed by the 
rest of Europe and the British Isles. 
pigs figured in mythology and religion. In ancient Egypt and 


During these early centuries, : 
d. For the most part attitudes were 


pigs were both revered and revile 


Greece, Celtic Europe, and India, 
tus warriors, and sows usually represented as 


positive, with boars being respected as fierce, courageo 


goddesses of fertility, motherhood, and abundance. 
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d the landscape 


longer legs and more hair than today’s specimens, ani 


rc sts, 2 abitats for 
was covered with far more thick woods and forests, good habita' 


pigs who like to forage among trees. Their more athletic physiques 
were well suited to the distances they covered seeking food. : 
In Anglo-Saxon times, ownership of several pigs was 4 sign of 
wealth. As sea travel and world commerce developed, Europeans dis- 
covered different pigs in China, Siam, and other Eastern countries. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries many of these unfa- 
miliar breeds were imported and crossed with European pigs, and 
many of their traits can still be seen in today’s breeds. The imports 
brought shorter legs, flatter faces, prick ears, darker skin, more fat, 
lighter bones, and meat that was more tender. Other advantages 
include larger litters and faster growth. 

Increased sea travel also brought pigs to the New World. In the 
Americas, the closest indigenous species to a pig was the Peccary, 
but in 1539, Hernando de Soto brought domestic Spanish pigs to 
North America. In the space of a few years his small herd became 
700 animals; some of them became feral, while some evolved into the 
formidable Razorbacks of the American South. Through the years 
explorers and settlers continued to bring livestock to the Americas, 
as well as to other colonies. In the centuries before railways and 
refrigeration, most farms and livestock were kept on a small scale, 
often just in the backyard. 

By now, pigs have fed more people in the world than any other 
creature, While more chickens have been consumed, a chicken pro- 
vides far fewer meals than a pig, It is estimated that there might 
be 800 million pigs in the world at any given time, with about 335 
million in China alone. Although all animal protein from domestic 
creatures represents a very inefficient use of vegetable protein, pigs 
are three times more efficient than sheep and cattle, consuming a 
third of the amount of fodder for each pound of meat. 

Unfortunately, almost all of the pork, ham, and bacon con- 
sumed in the developed world comes from enormous factory farms, 
or “intensive farming.” In fact, the word “farm” is inappropriate; 


Concentrated Animal Feeding Operation (CAFO) is more accurate, 
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oe © more profitable. 
erving these operations are companies that provide breed 


combinations that ultimately lead to the greatest profits, 
profit-making standpoint, desirable 
litter size. 


From a 
characteristics include large 


S, sows that are effective mothers with a good milk supply 
and high piglet surviv: 


al rate, speed to sexual maturity, speed to har- 
vesting weight, high ratio of carcass weight to food consumption, 
high percentage of lean meat, docile temperaments, tolerance of 
crowded indoor facilities, and resistance to disease. It seems that the 
flavor of the meat is not a priority. Breed research companies employ 
biologists, geneticists, veterinarians, and whatever other scientists 
might help them achieve their goals. 

The giant indoor facilities where these pigs are raised under 
extremely cramped and sometimes unhygienie conditions are similar 
to the operations that raise chickens for mass consumption. Unless 
laws are passed, conditions will not improve until consumers learn to 
accept the higher costs of more tasty pigs raised with less ruthlessly 
efficient methods. To date, the European Union and seven American 
states have banned a certain type of erate that is inhumane, but more 
needs to change. Perhaps the recent rise in demand for organic food 
and locally grown meat and produce is a signal of changing attitudes. 

In many businesses, it is sad to see giant chain operations over- 
whelm small independents, benefiting from economies of size and 

bullying suppliers, and we mourn the loss of small neighborhood 
shops. In the case of small farms, we also lose two things that cannot 
be recovered: We lose parts of the rural landscape that we love, and 
we can lose certain livestock breeds. 

We regret the loss of many wildlife species that have become 
extinct and we agonize over the imminent disappearance of others, 
yet the loss of specific domestic livestock and poultry breeds is also 
tragic. Some would argue that we are only destroying what we have 
ourselves created. On the other hand, the loss is an insult to those 
who have worked so hard, often with great dedication, experience, 
and intelligence over a period of decades, to create breeds for spe- 
cific needs. Some breeds have been replaced by versions that at one 


time were perceived to be improvements. Some may have seemed to 


- -hanged (< srhaps 
become obsolete as conditions and markets changed (and perhaj 


i i 5 , have bee: » tem- 
those changes in conditions and markets may have been only t 


porary). While seeking improvements, we would have done well to 


retain characteristics from the earlier versions of those breeds. Thi 


heep, cattle, and other livestock breeds 


does not apply only to pig: 
have been lost in the same manner. 

This is not mere nostalgia. Some of the more obscure pig breeds 
could provide the building blocks for hypothetical future master- 
pieces of breeding. And many less common pig breeds have flavor 


and texture that is far superior to the tasteless, watery meat found 


in supermarkets today. There are butchers with a clientele of home 
cooks who understand the differences between breeds and have 
their favorites. Similarly, many restaurant chefs place orders with 
their suppliers for specific breeds, even requesting pork from cer- 
tain local farms. We need enough discerning buyers to keep the less 
commercial breeds of pigs in demand; it is ironic that we need to 
slaughter them in order to save them. Fortunately, most of the pig 
breeds that are rare and endangered today are being protected and 
promoted by organizations that value their unique characteristics. 

In 2009, a blind tasting of pork was conducted at Ayrshire Farm 
in Virginia, featuring the meat of various breeds in the United 
States. Ninety experts—chefs, food writers, and other connois- 
seurs—participated. Included in the three highest-rated breeds 
were two that are extremely rare and in danger of being lost: the 
Mulefoot and the Red Wattle Hog. Supermarket pork from a large 
producer was second to last in the taste scores. Sadly, most consum- 
ers are unaware that shopping at a good specialty butcher could 
expose them to taste experiences that would justify the extra cost in 
dollars and in shopping time. 

In Britain, labels indicating “Pedigree Pork” are guarantees 
that the pigs do have substantial pedigrees on record, and that they 
have lived on real farms, mostly small farms, in healthy conditions, 
and have been allowed to mature at a natural rate and have not been 
given hormones or antibiotics. Many farms around the world raise 
their pigs in good living conditions with areas to forage or graze, 
shelters for bad weather, and secure art 


in which the pigs can give 
birth and raise their piglets. And some farmers 


bide by the condi- 
tions that allow them to call their meat “organic.” 
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At the other extreme are breeds that grow to w eigh 800 to 


000 


pounds, and these can be hard to move without the promise of food 


motivating them. The size record, from 193: 


belongs to a Pal 


China boar called Big Bill, who stood five feet nine inches at t 


shoulder and weighed 2,552 pounds. In the past, some powerful pi 


with long legs have been harnessed to the plow like oxen, or used to 


pull ca 


The prehistoric species Dinohyus were the size of bison 


An impressive characteristic of f 1 intelligence 


s is their hig 
Sometimes it is hard to perceive this since most of us seldom have 
the opportunity to witness their active minds at work. It is well 


established that pigs are considered one of the most intelligent crea- 


tures on the planet, and some scientists estimate that pigs are not far 


behind dolphins. Farmers have learned to respect their remarkable 
ingenuity when it comes to their ability to open complicated latches 


hese farmers maintain that 


and door fasteners of various designs; 
pigs carry a Houdini gene. Many people who dismiss pigs’ superi- 
ority over dogs might be forgetting that we train dogs to live with 
us domestically, to perform tasks for us, and so they learn what ts 


Idom trained, but they can be taught to 


expected of them. Pigs are 
do most things a dog ean do, and owners of miniature pigs say that 
they can be house-trained more quickly than puppies, 

Livestock shows offer a good opportunity to see a variety of 


breeds, from the commercially successful to the rare and endan- 


gered, These events give farmers an opportunity to share informa 
tion and experiences—to see W hat is possible. Trades are negotiated 


and arrangements for stud services are made. Success with show 


s can increase the value of breeding stock, as at dog and cat 


judg 
sroomed to look 


shows. As at those events, the pig specimens are 


their best. It can be enormously satisfying to look at pigs with good 


conformation, attractive colors, interesting patterns, striking belts, 


faces full of character, and in some cases, curly coats, It can also be 


satisfying to look at photographs of them in the pages of this book 
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AMERICAN BERKSHIRE 


In 1823, some Berkshires were brought to the 
United States from England, and fifty years 
later, an American breed society was formed. 
In addition to fine flavor, Berkshires have the 
added advantages of early maturity and an 
efficient conversion rate of fodder to meat, 
Today, most of the pork sold in Supermarkets and served in the majority 
of restaurants originates in the huge factory farms, which breed and raise 
white pigs and hybrids. Since the Berkshire is not considered a commercial 
breed, its survival depends on its appeal to discriminating butchers and 
restaurants, which are aware of the taste advantages of less common 
breeds. Some farms raise these pigs to standards that qualify as organic. 
This hardy breed can be kept outdoors in most weather year-round. At 
Stone Barns farm, located on what used to be the Rockefeller estate near 
the Hudson River, the pigs and piglets live outdoors on wooded acres and 
supply organic meat to two restaurants owned by Chef Dan Barber; Blue 
Hill at Stone Barns on the farm itself and Blue Hill Café in New York City, 
two of the most respected restaurants in the country. 
In recent decades, boars and semen have been sent back to Britain 
from the United States, as well as from Australia and New Zealand, 


broadening the genetic base, and at the same time ensuring the historic 
consistency of the breed. 


BERKSHIRE 


In Britain, the breed is pronounced “Barksher,” like the English county 
for which it is named, often abbreviated as Berks, but pronounced Barks. 
This is an old breed, but the farmers of 200 years ago would not recognize 
the animal that bears this name today. The breed known in 1790 oe large 
and usually red or tawny with black areas or spots, which is closer = 
coloring to today’s Oxford Sandy and Black breed. In fact, at one point it 
had been called the Berkshire and Oxford. What appears to be the ee 
reference to the Berkshire comes from an account of Oliver Cromwell s 
troops enjoying the local bacon and ham when in the town of Reading, 
Berkshire, during the first half of the seventeenth century. ; 

Early in the 1800s, the breed began to change with the introduction 
blood from Chinese and Siamese pigs. During the 1820s, Lord ae 
became the most active breeder, introducing Neapolitan pigs, which hat 
Previously been influenced by Asian breeds. By the end of that decade 
the Berkshire looked more like the pig we see today, and had become ea 
Popular, particularly with the aristocracy, gaining the nickname the caves 
Pig. Queen Victoria even had a herd at Windsor Castle. It wasn’t until : 
that a breed Society was formed, and this was later absorbed by the a 
British Pig Association in 1927. Today there is a very active Berkshire 
Breeders Club. 

The breed's main asset has been the quality of the meat. In the at 
East it is considered a delicacy. The pork is popular in many restaurat! 


anda common choice among farmer nverting to organic standards. 


Though the Berkshire is black, the car is like that of a white breed 
among other virtues, itis loved for its placid temperament and its 
: s of weather. 
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BRITISH LOP 


Though it is a white pig, th 
Large Black. There was 
not tolerate too much sunlight, but the British Lop is content to live 


1€ British Lop is in many ways similar to the 


assumption at one time that white pigs could 


outdoors, Its origins can be found in the Celtic pigs of northern Europe. It 
thrived in the southwest corner of England, in the counties of Devon and 
Cornwall, gradually spreading to neighboring counties, and even to 
Scotland. Alternative names include Cornish White and Devon Lop, and 
even the cumbersome National Long White Lop-Eared Pig, It has many 
characteristics in common with the Welsh, such as size, shape, color, es 
carriage, and meat quality, and for a couple of years in the 1920s, the two 
breed societies amalgamated. 

The docile temperament and longevity of the British Lop make the 
breed popular on small family farms, where these pigs are able to fend for 
themselves and thrive on Seraps and farm waste, Not used in large-scale 
operations, the British Lop is considered a rare breed today. 


BRITISH SADDLEBACK 


The markings of the black-and-white Saddlebacks are similar to those of 
belted cattle, except that the white area covers the shoulders and extends 
down the front legs, rather than being in the middle of the back as a saddle 
or belt might be. The width can vary from animal to animal, and on either 
side of the white there are well-defined strips that are a mixture of white 
and black hairs, 

Historically, different parts of England had Saddlebacks that looked 
Similar In the three counties that make up East Anglia, there was an Essex 
Pig, while the Wessex Pig was to be found in south central and southwest 
England, Ironically, a Prominent breeder of the eastern pigs was called 
Lord Western, He introduced Neapolitan blood after admiring the breed 
tn Italy, but neither the Wessex nor the Essex was affected during the 
Period when it was common to introduce Chinese blood to modify English 
Stag breed societies of the Essex and Wessex amalgamated in 1918, 
ae ts not until 1967 that the British Saddleback became the name 
ee ~ Pes. Both the Essex and the Wessex were extremely Popular 
Rica War Il, and in the late 1940s almost half of England’s 
Bag efi were one or the other, Gradually the white breeds that 
_ Bein aiee to intensive commercial farming became more popular, 
ficad > packs are still valued for their hardiness and the fact that they 

ors, They are often the pig of choice for organic farms. 


CHESTER WHITE 


pean: from Chester County, Pennsylvania, the Chester White was 
derived from various English breeds, some of which are now extinet, 


became lard Pigs, but today the Chester White is considered 9 meat pig. 

Chester Whites are prolific, and can grow quickly toa good size, with 
Sows around 450 pounds and the boars between 600 and 900 pounds. Their 
ears are unusual, being neither upright prick ears nor lop, but somewhere 
in between. This is one of only eight American breeds acknowledged by 
the National Association of Swine Records, and these same eight breeds 
are the ones to be seen at major North American livestock shows, 


DUROC 


Saratoga Springs, New York, has a long tradition of horse racing, So when 
Isaac Frink bought a fine red boar from Harry Kelsey in 1823, he named it 
in honor of Kelsey's famous trotting stallion, Duroc. From this boar came 
pigs that grew quickly into healthy adults, with broad hams and efficient 
conversion rates of fodder to meat, Although active, they tended to have 
pleasant personalities. 

Meanwhile, there was a somewhat larger red pig in the state of New 
Jersey, known as the Jersey Pig. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, the two red types were bred with each other, eventually producing 
a successful combination, the Duroe-Jersey, The American Duroe-Jersey 
Association was established in 1883, 

The coat of the Duroc changes with the seasons, being thick and warm 
in the winter, and molting practically to baldness in the hot months. Some 
specimens have been exported to England, where they have been successfully 
crossed with native breeds, but the Duroc remains an American pig. 


GLOUCESTER OLD SPOT 


North American readers who may be 
unfamiliar with the name can overlook one 
syllable and just say “Glosta.” Though pedigree 
status and a herd book date back only to 

1913, the Gloucester Old Spot is an old breed 
in Britain, judging from nineteenth-century 
prints and paintings. For many years it was mainly a local breed, found 

in Gloucestershire and nearby counties, but today the pigs are widely 
distributed, and can even be seen on several farms in the United States. 
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A period of sudden popularity in the 1920s and 1930s led to 
overproduction of the breed, damaging its reputation for high quality. 
By now the breed has recovered and is once again in demand, w ith 
butchers and fine restaurants clamoring for the large pigs for roasts, 
chops, hams, sausages, and bacon. 

Gloucester Old Spots are easy to handle and are happy to forage and 
graze outdoors year-round. They are opportunistic feeders, and their taste 
for fallen fruit in autumn has given them the nickname Orchard Pigs. 


GUINEA HOGS 


Guinea Hogs are rare and are likely to remain 
so—their small size and high fat percentage 
makes them unpopular in today’s market. 
There was a time when their size worked in 
their favor, as it made them well suited for 
homesteads or backyards, and in fact, the 
breed has been called the Yard Pig. In the southeastern United States, 
where they were especially popular, they were usually left to forage for 
themselves. One of their useful services was catching and eating snakes, 
as well as rodents and other small creatures that might otherwise have 
found their way into households. Today, they make popular pets and are 


appropriate for small farms and “hobby farms.” 

It is not known how closely related they are to the much larger Red 
Guineas, but the word “guinea” suggests that they originated in West 
Africa. Some Red Guineas are known to have come from the Canary 
Islands, where they thrived after presumably being brought over from 
Alrica to live on the island and provide food for passing sailors. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Though it carries the name of an English county and is based on the 
Wessex pigs that are bred in that county, the Hampshire is an American 
breed. First imported from Hampshire in 1832, the breed was called the 
Thin Rind for almost sixty years because there was so little fat under the 
skin; it remains one of the Jeanest breeds in the United States, and in fact 
in the world. For this reason it is frequently used as the sire for crossbred 
pigs in many countries, Another name had been the McKay, after a 
Kentucky livestock shipper, and also the Ring Middle, even though the 
white ring is quite a bit forward of the pig’s actual middle, It was given the 
name Hampshire in 1890, acknowledging its place of origin. 

Thanks to the Hampshire's reputation, specimens were exported from 
the United States to Britain in 1968, and from Canada in 1973. These had 
been carefully selected, and one of the boars from Canada that had been 
a champion at the Toronto Royal Show went on to become champion at 
England's Royal Show. In the latter part of the twentieth century, genetic 
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importation from the United States has often been via embryo tran ‘ 
cS Wher oy 


boar semen rather than via live pigs 
The breeding of Hampshires in Britain has been kept separate 

3 S 7; WHE Trop 

the breeding of the similar British Saddlebacks. The most obvious 0 


difference between the two is the carriage of the e 


the Saddleback, prick for the Hampshi 


HEREFORD 


The handsome Hereford Hogs have the same distinctive coloring as 


‘ars—lop in the KE of 


Hereford cattle. The chestnut bodies with white faces and socks are the 


same on the piglets as on the full-grown pigs. In the early 1900s, two 


separate breeding programs arrived at this type of pig. One pr gram 
was in Missouri, the others in lowa and Nebraska, in the heart of North 
America’s pig-breeding area. The body color came from Duroes, and 

the white socks and head from Poland China stock. When the National 
Hereford Hog Record Association was formed in 1934, it was sponsored by 
the Polled Hereford Cattle Registry Association, ’ 


While coloring was perhaps uppermost in the minds of the early 


breeders, by chance or by design, they created a pig with many desirable 
qualities. The pigs are especially efficient, needing less feed than most to 
gain weight; they also mature quickly and are calm and easily contained 


in their pastures. 


KUNEKUNE 


This little breed from New Zealand is also 
ealled the Maori Pig. The name Kunekune 
means “round and fat” in the Maori language. 
The origin of the breed is uncertain, but it 

is believed to have been part of the general 
movements and diaspora of Polynesian 
peoples and their domestic creatures around the Pacific. It is also possible 
that the pigs are the descendants of animals brought by whaling ships 
from Southeast Asia. 

The Maori appreciated the Kunekune’s ability to forage, eat £Fa55 
and thrive on scraps. These pigs are easy to handle and can live outdoors 
year-round as long as they have shelter from strong sun and heavy ee In 
spite of their many assets, they came close to extinction in the 1970s. When 
a select breeding stock of only eighteen specimens had been carefully 
increased to nearly two hundred, it was realized that survival chances 
would be increased if some were exported, thus guarding the pigs 28 
disease or natural disaster on the New Zealand farms. 

In 1992 some were exported to England, and subsequently 


were introduced in Ireland, France, the Netherlands, and the United 
all, they have @ 


ainst 
afew 


States, Since Kunekunes are attractive, friendly, and sm 


peal as pets, and it helps that there is a wide range of colors and 


strong @P| 


even among piglet n the same litte: 


r. The piglets are hard to 
= pets should bear in mind that an adult 


pounds. This is small by Pig standards, but 


patter 
resist, but people ¥ 


june can weigh up to 1 


Kune! 
more substantial than mos reeds, 

Since the pigs are unusually hairy, people might not notice the small 
srowths under the chin These are variously called tassels or wattles, and 
they seem to serve no purpose. They are called piri piri by the Maori. 


{ANDRACE 


Landrace Pigs originated in Scandinavia and have spread around the 
world. The breed has the exceptional ability to improve other breeds when 
crossed with them, and it is estimated that as much as 90 percent of hybrid 
silts in North America and western Europe have Landrace blood. The 
litters are large, with piglets that grow quickly while being well cared for 


by the Landrace sows, either indoors or out. The meat is relatively lean 
and well suited for pork and bacon. 

Danish Landrace Pigs first came to the United States in 1934, and 
have been a major contributor to bacon production ever since. Crosses 
with Yorkshires have been very successful. The British Landrace Pig 
Society was formed in 1950, after importations from Sweden, and became 
a model for testing, evaluation, and an efficient national herd book. Pigs 
came to England in a roundabout way via Northern Ireland, the Isle 
of Man, and the Channel Islands. Later Landraces from Norway and 
Finland were imported directly to England, as well as to Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. 


LARGE BLACK 


In the days of long sea voyages, crews took livestock on board to provide 
fresh milk, eggs, and meat. Any surplus animals might then be sold at 
the home port, which is likely how black-skinned pigs from the Far East 
*ntered seaports in southwest England, such as those in Cornwall; the 
Large Black is sometimes referred to as the Cornwall. There may also 
have been, Neapolitan blood. 

At one time there was an Eastern Large Black from England's at 
Anglia, bul these merged with the Large Blacks from Devon and mre 
Similarly, any other regional black breeds in southern England ye 
“fentually ineorporated into this family. The Large Black Pig Society 
“25 formed in 1889, and breeders exchanged stock in order to establish 
‘onlormity. The breed was much admired in the early decades of the 
‘Wentieth century. i 
Large Blacks have been exported to more than thirty reve 
: them with hot climates. They are especially popular in them 
“&W Zealand, An attempt is currently being made to introduce 


LARGE WHITE / YORKSHIRE 


Pigs descended directly from Britain’s Large Whites are called Yorkshires 
in many countries, and although the name Large White is hardly known in 
those places, their Yorkshires are essentially the same breed. The breed, 
or breeds, have so many advantages that they are the most popular in 

the world. Large and long-limbed pigs from the county of Yorkshire were 
crossed with breeds from Cumberland, Lincolnshire, and Leicestershire, 
and initially they were not completely white. First gaining attention at the 
Windsor Royal Show in 1831. the Large White was officially recognized in 
1868, and well-enough established by 1884 to be one of the founder breeds 
of Britain's National Pig Breeders Association. 

It is easy to understand the success of the Large White/Yorkshire. The 
breed reproduces rapidly and produces exceptional bacon, pork, and 
hams. The boars are prepotent, and the sows are good mothers to their 
large litters, providing an ample supply of milk. The breed has a long life 
expectancy, and although typically raised in large indoor operations, the 
breed is surprisingly hardy and tolerant of outdoor conditions, : 

Large White/Yorkshire pigs are a boon to crossbreeding and rotational 
breeding programs, contributing consistency, good growth rate, and a 
favorable percentage of lean meat. Sophisticated Teeocomncs testing Ue 
confirmed their merits, and whether by the name Large whi or berate 
they have been. exported in large numbers to more than sixty countries. 


MANGALITIA 
Not only does this very hairy ie 
x ee 
hair of the adults is curly: making them look like 


been introduced 
ted to the United States, where the spelling pronounced the same. 
= the ending is spelled “ica,” but ps ab 
in “tsa.” In Hungarian °° erent breeds, the Red, the Blond, 


Actually, there are 
the Swallow-Bellied, which 
convenience, 


isa black pig with white underneath. For 


ihe British Pig Association classifies the three Breed 35 0n8: 
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Primitive pigs from the Carpathian Basin were crossed with Sumadija 
pigs from Serbia in the 1830s, producing the Blond Mangalitza. This 
was then crossed with Szermium/Szeremer pigs from Croatia, hence the 
Swallow-Bellied. It was not until 1940 that the Blond Mangalitza was 
crossed with Szalonta boars, which produced the Red Mangalitza. There 
was speculation that color also came from the Tamworth or perhaps the 
Bulgarian Kula Red, two breeds that can actually be pronounced. 

The breed declined in the chaos of World War II, It was not until the 
1990s that people woke up to its merits and the danger of its extinction. 
The thick coats protect these pigs from the cold and insulate them from 
the heat, and the breed is disease resistant. The meat is good, and the 
sows are good mothers. 

There was once a similar pig in England, the Lincolnshire Curly Coat, 
but it had too much fat for changing tastes and was allowed to become 
extinct. Earlier, several had been exported to Hungary, where they were 
much admired, winning prizes at shows in Budapest. Some were mated 
with Mangalitzas, and their offspring were called Lincolnist 

In 2006 the English breeder Tony York went to Hungary and Austria 
to collect enough unrelated specimens in all three colors to establish 
the breeds in England. He was aided by the veterinary surgeon Jenkin 
O, Davies and by Christoph Weisner, of the Mangalitza Pig Breeders 
Association in Austria. Overcoming many problems through diplomacy 
and perseverance, the expedition was a success, culminating in an offer 
frorn Mareus Bates, president of the British Pig Association, to maintain 
the country’s herd book for this growing breed. 


MEISHAN 


This Chinese pig is one of the breeds found in the region around Lake 
Taihu, which is located in north central China, where the climate among 
the lakes and valleys is mild. With its sagging Spine, low belly, wrinkled 
face, and the long drooping ears of a lop rabbit, it suggests a shar-pei 
puppy crossed with a hippopotamus; it moves with the lethargy of Eeyore 
in the Winnie-the-Pooh stories. 

However, the Meishan has recently been of great interest to Western 
breeders due to the fact that the sows have exceptionally large litters. 
They have sixteen to twenty teats, and it is normal to have the same 
number of piglets, often twice a year, Litters of thirty to forty can occur, 
but this is rare. 

Unfortunately, although the meat tastes good, it also has a high 
percentage of fat. Before health concerns over cholesterol, this was not 
considered a problem, but since the 1980s, attempts have been made 
to bring the fat to lower levels without losing the prolificacy. This has 
involved breeding the Meishans with Western pigs. 

In 1989, Meishan, Fengjing, and Minzhu pigs were shipped to the 
University of Ilinois and to Iowa State University for crossbreeding 


195 


experiments. Meanwhile, Britain's Pig Improvement Compan 


working with Meishan specimens. In Britanny, the French company p 
a Fen 


Ar Lan used both Meishan and Jiaxin, combining them with a synthe 
ynthetic 


boar line based on three Western breeds. Subsequent breeding included 


Landrace, but went back and forth between Meishan and Euro 


: ran pigs 
until they arrived at a good sow line, which they call the Naima. 


MIDDLE WHITE 


The popularity of this English breed has fluctuated over its 160 years 
of existence. It is currently classified as rare and endangered, but the 
situation appears to be improving. The breed came into existence by 
chance in 1852 when a breeder named Joseph Tuley exhibited some 

fine pigs that were not big enough for the Large White class in which 
they were entered, and yet too large to be Small Whites. Rather than 
disqualifying them, the judges promptly established a new class. 

Subsequently Mr. Tuley deliberately bred Large Whites with Small 
Whites, successfully duplicating the distinctive squashed profile of the 
smaller pigs while retaining the larger size. The extreme dished face of the 
Small White occurred from crossbreeding with pigs from China and Siam, 
Anyone familiar with English bulldogs knows the breathing difficulties 
that arise from faces like these, and early in the twentieth century, the 
Small White became extinct. 

Meanwhile, the Middle White prospered and was one of the three 
breeds included in the National Pig Breeders Association’s first herd book, 
published in 1885. Butchers and their clients appreciated the quality of 
the meat, and in the first decades of the last century, the breed was known 
as the London Porker. This changed during the food rationing of World 
War Il, and many pork breeds lost favor to breeds better suited to bacon 
production. More recently, though, the flavor of the meat has generated 
fresh interest from restaurants and home cooks. A breeders club was 
established by enthusiasts in 1990, The pigs are now exported worldwide, 
and are particularly popular in Japan and Malaysia. 


MULEFOOT HOG 


The most distinctive feature of the Mulefoot 
Hog is its hoof, which looks like that of a horse 
ora mule, Uncloven hooves occasionally osc" 
in other breeds. It is assumed that Mulefoot 
Hogs are descendants of an unusual Spanish 
breed of pig in the sixteenth century, and 
were later crossed with Berkshires, and maybe even Razorbacks. Pigl 
occasionally have subtle stripes, an indication of genetic ties t wild pi r 
The Mulefoot could also be related to the Choctaw, a rare Oklahoma Pree 
that is now mostly feral. 


ots 


phe breed is founcl mostly in the American Midwe 


ond along the 


sfssissippé Valley: The sows are good mothers to litters of six to twelve 
piglets, and the dults are efficient foragers. At one time, farmers would 
drop these pixs ofl land in the middle of a river in spring and leave 
them to fend for themselves ut til autumn, 


ly 


Unfortuns the breed is now becoming rare: There were perhaps 
ap0 individuals at the beginning of this century, compared to 200 herds 


tthe beginning of the twentieth century, Extinetic 


would be especially 


tragie since pork from the Mulefoot is considered delicious 


USSABAW ISLAND HOG 


Off the coast of € 


rgia, there is an istand 
whe 


the pig population has been isolated 
from other breeds for centuries. The pigs 


on Ossabaw are direct descendants of those 


brought to the New World by the Spanish 


explorers and settlers of the sixteenth century, 


Natural selection has favored certain characteristics best suited to the 


conditions on the island, and as with many other wild ereatures, they 


have evolved (o retain plenty of fat to tide them over periods of food 


seurcily; this is not necessary in modern domestic pigs that are fed yea 


round. Certain animal species have evolved to become smaller where 
spuce and food supplies are limited, and the phenomenon known as 
island dwarfism probably affected the C 


sbaw population, as they 
are smaller than most domestic breeds. Like the Wild Boa 
large shoulders, plenty of coarse hair, and long snouts, and occasionally 
their piglets have the stripes found in Wild Boars, In the interests of 


's, they have 


olher creatures and plant life on Ossabaw Island, culling keeps the pig 
population within sustainable lim 


| Scientists have studied these unusual pigs and find the island to be a 
| useful laboratory. Though no other pig breeds are allowed onto the island, 
Ssmall number were transplanted to the main 


interest to scientists, Ossabaw Island 
State 


d, and these are also of 


no longer privately owned, so the 


will be making ecological decisions in the future. 


IXFORD SANDY AND BLACK 


ith its origins in Oxfordshire, the Oxford Sandy and Black has also been 


ulled the Oxtord Forest Pig, Because of its appearance, it has also been 
tallad ihe Plum Pudding Pig, The spotted piglets are more like puddings 
With raisins, and th 
badually fade 
become blot hy 


Tamworth, Be 


y tend to have brighter coats, almost orange, which 
toa dull sandy color with age, while the spots gradually 
es. The breed originated in the 1700s, perhaps from 
rkshire, and Neapolitan ancestry. Some of the original 


blooy 
ines have been lost. 


Oxford Sandy 


and Black sows hawe lar 
T large litters a 
Overall, the pigs ete abe 


are good mothers. 
Ne, hardy foragers with large well- 
*,and produce flavorful meat. In addition, their 
rament makes them easy to handle. 


a few dedicated breeders have had to save the b 
more than once in the 


are easy to hank 
balanced physique 
agreeable tempe 
- r So it is surprising 

reed from extinction 
last century. The picture began improving in 1985, 


whe sed socie’ 
when a breed society was formed and management of the herd book was 


taken over by the British Pig As 
seen at livestock shor 


ination. These pigs are now regularly 
- and more people are being introduced to their 


many fine qualities, 


PENNY WELL MINIATURE 


Pennywell Farm, not far from Torquay in South Devon, has become 
& popular destination for famil 


‘To develop a pig that would appeal 
to children and be calm around them, Chris Murray has spent twenty 
years developing a wonderful miniature pig, The program ineluded both 
small and normal-size pigs that poss 


ed gentle personalities, and could 


contribute some color variations, In addition to the small Kunekunes, 
there have been genetic contributions from Tamworth, Berkshire, Wild 
Boars, Gloucester Old Spots, Middle White, as well as British Lop, a docile 
pig the 


is also from Devon. Some Pennywells have little tassels or wattles 
under their chins, 

In Cambridgeshire, Jane Croft is breeding small pigs that she calls 
Teacup Pigs. The name was actually coined by the photographer Richard 
Austin. When they are piglets, the Teacup Pigs are indeed as small as a 
teacup. They weigh about nine ounces at birth and as adults are no more 
than about sixty-five pounds, Other farms are working on Micro-Minis 
and Thimble Pigs, but it will take time to establish pigs that breed to a 
consistent type. 

Since pigs in general are intelligent and friendly animals, with instincts 
toward cleanliness, it is appealing to breed them down to sizes that make 
as pets than normal pigs, Miniature versions of 
Poodles, Sehnauzers, and even Dobermans have been, bred, and many 
chickens have been miniaturized to become bantams, so smaller pigs have 
itis important to remember that pet piglets 


them more manageable 


a promising future, However, 
will not retain all their piglet charm indefinitely. 


PIETRAIN 


‘These pigs originated in the village 
try cal 
remained a local breed. The ancestry ; 
possibilities range from the French Bayeux and Normand pigs to the 
English Berkshire, Tamworth, and Large White, Ln the years before 
rits of the Piétrain’s lean carcass became known, 


World War LI, the me! aie : 
and the breed spread to other countries, particularly Germany. This 


of Piétrain in Belgium and for many 


n only be guessed at, but 
years 


faut in all meats 
quality worked against this breed during the war, when fi SORA 
i d ns regs 
was highly valued, and it was not until the 


fi g pro) 
respect. They have been useful in crossbreeding Pp) 


1950s that Piétratr 
grams in Scotland, 


ind Spain. ane 


England, 
blotches on the hides are surrounded by rin 


The att 


of a lighter color, 

pigs, which produced pied offspring when crossed wit en 
hams are double-muscled, an 

bone weight is very 


gene 


ctive : 
ft ik cl nousIn 
and this suggests genes from the dark French Lin 


h other breeds. 


Piétrain shoulders are muscular, and the 
unusual feature. The ratio of lean-meat weight to ; 
favorable. Unfortunately, the breed's leanness is associated with the 
for Porcine Stress Syndrome, which can literally cause the pigs to drop 
dead unexpectedly. Consequently, people are wary of raising purebred 


it fi ain’s virtues in 
specimens, more often opting to benefit from the Piétrain’s virtues 


crossbred animals. 


POLAND CHINA 


During the nineteenth century, breeders in Ohio experimented with a 
variety of pigs. Not only are the records incomplete, but the names varied 
from county to county and from farm to farm. Breeders were, of course, 
trying to make improvements, but each might have a different agenda, and 
they were limited by the available boars and sows. One of the breeds that 
was used successfully in crosses was known as the Big China, brought by 
Shakers from a farm near Philadelphia. 

Pigs that came to be known as Polands were not from that country, 
but were bred by an Ohio farmer who was Polish, and whose name 
the locals had difficulty pronouncing. For a while there was a type of 
pig known as the Poland and China. In 1872 the name was officially 
shortened to become Poland China, Irish immigrants brought in 
several Irish Graziers, and in one area there may have been pigs 
with Neapolitan blood. The breed kept evolving, with different body 
shapes, sizes, and colors, and late in the century it was primarily a 
lard pig that could be smoked, salted, or pickled, and then sent south 
by river transport, 

When lard became less popular in the twentieth century, the Poland 
China became a large pig with a meaty carcass, and the present coloring 
became established, black with white tips, very like the Berkshire. 


RED WATTLE HOG 


The most distinctive features of this breed are the growths under the 
necks. Though these are called wattles, they are much smaller in relati 
to body size than the wattles on chickens and turkeys, and they ap o 
to serve no purpose. Wattles, or tassels, also occur on Kunekunes oe : 
on some Pennywell Miniatures, and very occasionally on other breeds. 
Wattles can sometimes be seen in historic prints and Paintings. ‘ 


of red pigs 


become hardy 


xas. There were two e. 


This large pig originate 
with wattles in the 1970: 1 1980s—the Wer He 


Hog and the Timberlines—and the re then combined. Later 
organizauions kept separate registries of ie breed, but they doors 
to unify them, 3 suggestion that was made ‘by the American Livestacy 
Breeds Conservancy (ALBC). Ultimately the ALBC started oe 
registration, but the breed has become very 

“The rarity of the breed is unfortuna because the sows AEs 
mothers to large litters of ten to fifteen piglets, which grow momo 


animals whose meat is lean, flavorful, and tender Full 


grown, they can weigh between 600 and 1,000 pounds. Their ieee 


build has a “short wheel base,” a length-to-height ratio of only tuo 
ama ¥ 'WO to one 


SPOTTED SWINE 


When Indiana farmers bred their animals with pigs from Ohio, as well 

as with a couple of Gloucestershire Old Spots imported from England, 
the resulting breed initially had no name. With the Poland China and Big 
China as ancestors, the breed was referred to as the Spotted Poland Ching 
until 1960, when the name was officially changed to Spotted Swine: many 
people refer to the breed simply as Spots. 

The design of the spots is quite random, rather like military 
camouflage. The breed standard requires that the animals are black- 
and-white only, with no brown or other coloring, The head itself should 
never be completely black, and there should be no suggestion of a 


saddle or belt. 


TAMWORTH 


Two hundred years ago, many British breeds 
were being crossed with Neapolitan and 
Chinese pigs, but the Tamworth was not 
included in these so-called improvements. kk 
is therefore perhaps the oldest true Britis 
breed, descended from the Old English 
Forest Pig. It retains the long snout of more primitive pigs and is alert 
and athletic. Its speed and energy can make it hard to control in oat 
ring. Not only do Tamworths have the hardiness and the dark caloritt 
well suited to outdoor conditions, but they seem to actually enjoy the 
freedom of the range. Giving them space to move helps to minimize 
body fat, and they are good pigs for bacon and ham. The distinetive 
red coloring may have come from various sources: Sir Robert Peel 
brought Irish red pigs to his Tamworth estate, and his neighbor a 
Francis Lawley, had red pigs from India. There were also red pigs mn 
Barbados, but it’s possible they came from Tamworth stock, not the 
other way round. 


errr 


When Tamworth numbers diminished in the early twentieth ce: 
. r 


traffic betwe 


hat had ntury, 

2en countries that had previously received Tamworths relent 
f = : i) 

strength, with imports from Canada to Britain be 


IN especially 
was thought that some inbreeding had affected Boras ally 
ness 


so the return flow of pig: 


ensure 3 
ficant. It 


sign! 


from Canada and elsewhere 


and prolifica 4 was 
ortant, Tamw orths are primarily found in the English-speaking world 


ap ‘ 
2 Zealand, and the United States have well-established 


Australia, New 


herds. In the 1970s, numbers were so low that boars were imported back 
herds. 


to Britair : 
ed over the darker shade of red found on the Canadian Tamworths 


1 from Australia. The color of these Australian animals was 


prefer 


WETNAMESE POTBELLIED 


Inthe 1960s, exports of these little pigs from Vietnam into Sweden, the 
United States, and Canada went to zoos and to medical research. Since 
pigs have many internal organs similar to our own, they are used in 
research, and since it is easier to deal with smaller creatures than with 
full-size farm animals, the Vietnamese Potbellied is one of the breeds used. 
In addition, it has been used in the development of many small hybrids, 
also for medical research, including, for example, a miniature created by 
Gatlingen University in Germany, and another used in crosses with the 
Landrace to produce the Minisib, which is used in Russia. 

At the same time it is a popular choice for children’s zoos and petting 
2008, as well as at farms that encourage family visits. In Britain the tiny 
Kunekune from New Zealand is more common, as well as recently bred 
miniatures such as the Pennywell Miniature and the Teacup Pig. 

Potbellieds were first used as pets in the United States in the 1980s, 
and they were briefly very fashionable. Some of these pet owners may 
have become a little dismayed as their piglets grew to the size of large 
dogs; nonetheless, there are still plenty of pet owners who are enthusiastic 
about these intelligent creatures, which are instinctively clean and can be 
house-trained, 

In southeast Asia, pigs, poultry, and fish are the main sources of animal 
Protein. In Vietnam itself, the raising of pigs of all sizes tends to be on a 
small domestic scale, involving ingenious harmony. For example, the pigs’ 
eg een: wate plants and rice paddies. which a turn hee 
aa ete Cooperation within a community of people involves ea 

ystem of specialization and division of labor during the various 


Stages ° . 
Bes of the life and death of the pigs, and for many the financial rewards 
\ransform the 


WELSH 


Some betiev 


Vikings, wh, 


animals, quite literally, into “piggy banks.” 


© that the Welsh was originally introduced to Wales by the 
cand, ich would be supported by the breed’s similarity to the 
ndinayi 

‘avian Landrace—it also has a long, straight, white body and 


ice close te the nose, restricting the animal's 
lation to body length b 


; ut museul; 
twentieth century, oc 


different parts of Wales, 


there was a Welsh Pig Society, Eyeni palsy 


and in the early 1950s it joined what 
Society. The Welsh was the third most 


s only the Large White a 
Se sigs oa ¢ and the Landrace 
numbering it. This is no longer the case, but the Welsh has many 


admirers, and the Pigs do well in livestock shows, 


WILD BOAR 


The Eurasian Wild Boar, sometimes referred 

to as the Russian Wild Boar, is the genetic 
ancestor of all domestic pigs. Tens of 
thousands of years ago, when humans started 
domesticating certain creatures for their meat, 
milk, and eggs, and hides—in fact, almost all 
parts of their bodies—the Wild Boar was found 
to be more suitable than other wild pig species, 
The sows had large litters with enough teats for several piglets to feed 
simultaneously, and the meat was good. Wild Boars were found all over 
Asia and Europe, preferring serubland, woods, and forests, and they could 
tolerate extremes of climate, surviving on a wide range of food sources. 
They ate mostly a vegetarian diet but would also eat worms and grubs. 
Specimens in the northwestern region of the European-Asian landmass 
were larger than those in Southeast Asia, 

Wild pigs have always been hunted for their meat, which often left 
orphaned piglets available for domestication. The ancient Wild Boars had 
large heads and massive shoulders but were slimmer in the hindquarters— 
much more athletic than the creatures we breed today. In medieval times. 
hunting the heavily tusked males with spears was considered a manly 
and dangerous sport, as the boars could be a fierce ae formidable 
quarry, Boars’ heads were often used in heraldic designs to suggest 


warrior-like qualities. ; 
Many Wild Boars are still found in 


impo 
North America, enough of them were im) : 
in many places they are plentiful and have become destructive pests: 


Often they are hunted simply to reduce abate numbers and uae papa 
the damage they do to crops- These feral pigs somslises ees Be 
and mate with domestic pigs. The piglets spon these unions 

distinctive horizontal stripes found on wild piglets- 


id 
i ing i in the lean meat and taste of Wil 

is a growing interest in : 
eae io are now a few farms in France, England, and the United 


Boar, ani . 
States that breed them for restaurants. 


+ raxiocamy WILD BOAR 


the wild, and though not native to 
ted as prey for hunters that 
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BABIRUSA 


The Indonesian Babirusa is distantly related to the pig, and it has 
been suggested that the Babirusa is also related to the hippopotamus; 
its hairless gray skin suggests this, but the animals live on different 
continents, Also known as the Deer Hog, the Babirusa has a strange 
pair of tusks that grow through its skull, similar to the horns of a deer 
or an antelope. In the males, these upper tusks curl back toward the 


€yes, seemingly one of nature's design flaws. In captive specimens, the 
tusks are carefully shortened with a saw to avoid the possibility of slow 
suicide; fortunately, the tusks are negligible in females, The Babirusa’s 
including leaves, but they are 


diet consists mostly of vegetable matte: 


ds, rodents, insects, and carrion. 


opportunistic omnivores, and will eat 
The females travel in small Sroups with their young, while males, who 
will do battle for harem rights, tend to be solitary. Babirusas live in 
tropical forests near water, but like so many other creatures in that 
part of the world, their numbers are shrinking from habitat loss and 
illegal hunting, 


BEARDED PIG 


Weighing about 225 pounds, the Bearded Pig is large, and it also has a 
fairly large range, including the Philippines, Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
Malay Peninsula. They migrate in large groups, which is unusual for pig 
species. Life expectancy is around sixteen years, and the average litter 
contains four piglets. In rain forests and mangrove swamps they will eat 
worms and carrion, but for the most part their diet consists of vegetable 
matter, They have been observed following gibbons and macaques in the 
trees above them, feeding on fruit that is rejected or dropped accidentally. 


CHACOAN PECCARY 


Though Peccaries are not pigs, they are the 
most piglike animal native to the Americas. 
Weighing around seventy-five pounds, the 
Chacoan is among the largest of the group, 
and it is also the most endangered. Its habitat 
is the hot and dry region of South America 
known as the Gran Chaco, which ranges from northern Argentina and 
western Paraguay into southern Bolivia. 

The Chacoan Peceary avoids contact with humans, preferring remote 
Spots where it can feed in daylight. Herds usually consist of a dozen 
animals, and they communicate with a wide range of chatty grunts. Once 
also called the Giant Peceary (until a larger species was discovered and 
given this name), the Chacoan's ability to handle cactus plants has earned 
it the odd nickname: the Iron Kidney, 


RED RIVER HOG 


This handsome pig lives in sub-Saharan West Africa, including ¢ 


and the Congo, where its enemies are hyenas, leopards, and lions lt 
hin 


also eat any 
table matter, however, and its strong 


mollusks, insects, and eggs, and wilh 


turn preys on liz 
tion, 


SNOUt can qi, 


Its principal diet is ve; 
deep for roots, sometimes with the help of its sharp tusks, 

Living in swamps and along riverbanks, the Red River Hog traveai, 
small herds, There are three or four piglets ina litter and they gre aL 
around 150 pounds. The Red River Hog is closely related to the ahs 
which is similar in appearance, but without the red coloring. The fe iE 


never cross paths, since the Bushpig lives in East Africa. 


VISAYAN WARTY PIG 


The Visayan Warty Pig was discovered only fairly recently in the 
Philippines, but already its population is declining, As usual, the culprits 
are habitat loss and hunting. Visayan Warty Pigs can do great damage ty 
crops with their rooting, which, besides their meat, adds another reason, 
for hunting them. In addition, they are susceptible to diseases carried 

by domestic pigs. Since the warts on the head of the males are almost 
imperceptible and the females have none at all, it is Surprising that the 
species has been named for them. Orphaned piglets, attractively striped, 
have sometimes been adopted as pets, and are apparently extremely playful. 


WARTHOG 


The Warthog lives on the open plains of sub-Saharan Africa, where it 
enjoys the savanna vegetation. To graze on shorter grasses, the animals 
will go down on their front knees, which grow callouses and become hairy. 
The snout serves as a powerful rooting tool. Its large broad head gives the 
Warthog an unbalanced appearance, but it is a fast runner, able to nesch 
speeds of around thirty miles per hour, while at the same time holding its 
tail upright like a little mast. When a Warthog feels threatened, it will back 
into a hole or corner and face its enemies, including the big-cat predators 
with its four formidable tusks. Like a camel, the Warthog is able to at 
for long periods without water, but, like elephants and rhinos, it loves 


cooling mud bath, 


WESTERN FOREST HOG 


This female came to the San Diego Zoo from a small zoo in Conakry, 
Guinea, Believed at first to be a small, or young, specimen of the ne 
Giant Forest Hog, experts later realized this was incorrect, ee - b 
Was reclassified as a Western Forest Hog, the first of her Epes ae 
discovered. Very little is known about the species as of this writing: 
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By far the most helpful book was Valerie 
rld with illustrations by Jake Tebbit. A thorough and 


Porter's Pigs: A Handbook to 


the Breeds of the Wo 
scholarly work, it was published in 1993 by Helm Information in England. 
In 2001, the Yale University Press published The Encyclopedia of Historic 
and Endangered Livestock and Poultry Breeds by Janet Vorwald Dohner, 
which covers a number of farm species, with sad news about the way the 


world is squandering hard-won breeding achievements. 


Andy Case wrote the text to accompany Andrew Perris's pig portraits 

in Beautiful Pigs, with some history and interesting notes about the 
breeds. It was produced by the Ivy Press for Thomas Dunne Books, an 
imprint of St. Martin’s Press. Andy Case, himself a successful pig breeder, 
also wrote Starting with Pigs, which is a practical book that contains 
general information about several specific breeds. It is from Broad Leys 


Publishing in Essex, England. 


The American Livestock Breeds Conservancy and the British Pig 
Association both publish leaflets about breeds both common and rare. A 
great deal of information is often contained in a single sheet. I also liked 


Val Porter’s British Pigs, a small volume in the Shire Publications series. 


Trecommend the 1992 Harry N. Abrams book, The Ubiquitous Pig, by 
Marilyn Nissenson and Susan Jonas. It is scholarly yet entertaining, 
reviewing pigs in literature, art, and popular culture. There are also some 
interesting facts in an article written by Kent Britt in the September 1978 
edition of National Geographic under the title “The Joy of Pigs.” 


Some of this book’s anecdotes, in part or in whole, came from Professor 
Bannfield’s Rare-Breed Pigs website (www.bamfield.eu), and there were 
two story contributions from Pam Marabini. Valerie Porter's description 
of the pig tragedy in Haiti was amplified and brought up to date by Ragan 
Sutterfield’s article in World Ark, published by Heifer International, and 
Kay Wolfe has written about the export of Large Blacks to the island in 
“The American Livestock Breeds Conservancy NEWS.” 
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